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PREFACE. 



— ooOoo— 



The great body of Hindu Philosophy is based upon six seta of 
very concise Aphorisms. Without a commentary the Aphorisms 
arc scarcely intelligible, they being designed not so much to 
communicate the doctrine of the particular school, aa to aid, by 
the briefest possible suggestions, the memory of him to whom 
the doctrine shall have been already communicated. To this end 
they are admirably adapted; and, this being their end, the ob- 
scurity, which must needs attach to them in the eyes of the uu- 
instructed, is not chargeable upon them as a fault. 

For various reasons it is desirable that there should be an ac- 
curate translation of the Aphorisms, with so much of gloss as 
may be required to render them intelligible. A class of pandits, 
in the Benares Sanskrit College, having been induced to learn 
English, it is contemplated that a version of the Aphorisms, 
brought out in successive portions, shall be submitted to the 
criticism of these men, and, through them, of other icarned 
Brahmans, so that any errors in the version may have the best 
chance of being discovered and rectified. The employment of 
such a version as a class-book is designed to subserve further the 
attempt to determine accurately the aspect of the philosophical 
terminology of the East as regards that of the West. 



J. R. B. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



a. Salutation to tlie feet of the venerable preceptor !* 

b. Veneration unceasingly be to Jaimini, who removes the de- 
fect of vision of the simple by the eollyrium-ncedle of his Insti- 
tutes which put an end to doubt as to the sense of seripture.t 

c. Now a doubt being started as to whether or not Jaimini 
ought to have undertaken this work, which consists of twelve 
lectures,— and the primd facie solution of the doubt being as fol- 
lows— viz.— such a work of disquisition ought not to be under- 
taken, because a work of disquisition is of no use when Heaven 
(swarga) is obtained by the mere taking of the letters [of the 
Veda without regard to its sense], Heaven alone being [in this 
case] to be supposed the fruit, as it is in tho case of the sacrifice 
called viswajit [—mentioned in the 4th canto of the Kaghuvan- 
j Q _], it being to be expected that there is some fruit attached 
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to the perusal enjoined in the direction ' The Veda is to be per- 
used' [ — and Heaven being most probably the fruit when no 
other fruit is specified; — well, this prima facie solution of the 
doubt having presented it self J bo declares the established tenet* 
[in regard to the point, as follows]. 



liOOK I. CHAPTER I. 

SECTION I. 



Aph. 1. — Next, therefore, [0 student that hast 

TkC '"kT/ Pr °~ attililied tlms fftr ] a desirc t0 know Dut y (Afarm- 
ma) [is to he entertained by thee]. 

a. 'Next': — i. c. after perusing the scriptures whilst residiug 
with the family of a preccptor.t 

b. 'Therefore': — i. e. because the fruit of the perusal of the 
scripture is the knowledge of the sense [of its several passages, 

wr^T s^faar Uferiywi^m ^mr^n fas- 

fall f^R^ra^ifrf^^KWHf^K^lto TO 
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without comprehensive apprehension of the import of its teach- 
ings — sec Lecture on the Vedanta §6] ; therefore, in respect of 
Duty, the definition of which will be stated [in Aph. 2.], "a de- 
sire to know" — i. c. an investigation originating in a desire of 
knowledge — is to he made j— such is the remainder* [required to 
supply the ellipsis in the aphorism], 

e. The state of the case is this, that assuredly tlie work of dis- 
quisition aught to be undertaken, because sucli a work of disqui- 
sition is just subserved by [or has a foundation laid for it in] that 
knowlodge of the sense [of the several passages of scripture, 
that may be attained by a perusal thereof], and because it is fit 
that what is effected by a perusal thereof should be a correct un- 
derstanding of the sense thereof [ — instead of Heaven's being at- 
tained thereby, as supposed by the speculator in Intro, c] seeing 
that it is improper to imagine an unseen reward [of this or that 
action] when a visible reward is possible ;t [ — and the under- 
standing of the sense of scripture is a manifest reward of its per- 
usal, whilst the attainment of Heaven by the perusal of scripture 
is what no one can declare that he lias ever found maidfcsted by 
ilia senses]. 

d. As the question will occur — " What is the Duty spoken of, 
in the expression 'a desire to know Duty', in the preceding 
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aphorism?" — m order to acquaint us witb the nature of Duty, 
he mentions its characteristic mark as follows.* 

How Duty is (o A P h - 2 - —A matter that is a Duty is recog- 
6c recognised. niaed by the instigatory character [of the pas- 
sage of scripture in which it is mentioned] . 

a. 'Instigatory character' [of the passage]: — this means [that 
the criterion of Duty is] an expression that moves [or instigates] 
onet [to do so and so]. 

6. 'Is recognised' — i. e. is known thereby, — as fire is recognised 
by smoke, so that the smoke is the mark whereby fire [though un- 
seen] is known [to be present where the smoke takes its rise] ; in 
like manner an instigatory form of expression is the mark by 
which we recognise Duty. So Duty is that, the criterion, or the 
instrument [in the determination], of whichj is an instigatory 
form of expression. J 

What essentially And wnat constitutes any thing such a 

emuHtHM Duty. matter [i. e. a matter that is fit to be urged in 

t ^•ifa nq ita^iw II 
*H<?*H 1 TrBT^ ^itf^q WWQ ^Tjfi W H 
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scripture as a Duty] is the fact of its not producing more pain 
than pleasure* [ — i. e. its being calculated to produce mora 
pleasure than paint]. ■ , 

rf, And by this [mention, Apk. 1., of the mark whereby Duty 
is to be recognised], it is moi-eoTcr suggested that a Duty is not 
to be apprehended by the senses or by any thing else besides the 
inatigatory character! [of a passage in scripture]. 

e. But now [some one may ask], " Since, according to [the lexi- 
con called] tho Medini Kosa, ' The word dharmma should be mas- 
culine when it means merit, but when it means sacrifices, &c, it is 
held to be neuter,' how is the word dharmma masculine in tho 
aphorism where it means the Agmhotm sacrifice and others 
[which are recognised as matters of Duty by the instigating pro- 
mises attached to their performance] ?"— if you ask this, — then 
take [and be content with] as the reason thereof the fact that be 
[Jaimini] is a great sanctified sagcj [ — and therefore entitled to 
give the word what gender he pleases. Conf. tho Vaia'eshika 
Aphorisms No. 7. £]. 

/. In the foregoing aphorism [§2.] it was intimated that the 
canse of [our correctly recognising] a Duty was simply an insti- 



t This definition of dharmma may be compared with the Benthamite defini- 
tion of the Useful. 

§ ) w&t %fa tw. ^ *nTTf^$ TrT 
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gation [in the shape of a passage of scripture holding out a reward 
for its performance], but not any other evidence such as that of 
the senses, &c. Since it is impossibe that the doubt, as to whe- 
ther other evidences do enter into the case or not, should be re- 
moved without examination, he proposes the examination thereof* 
[as follows]. 

Tie definition of A P h - 3-— An examination of the cause of [our 
Daly discussed. recognising] it [ — viz. Duty, — is to be made.] 

a. ' Of it', — i. e. of a knowledge of the truth — the object [in 
respect of which that knowledge is wanted] being Duty. 'The 
cause', — i. e. the means. 'An examination' thereof, — i. e. a dis- 
quisition, a discussion, through decisive confutations [of the op- 
posite opinion — see the Nyaya Aphorisms No. 39 — ] preceded 
by arguments [in support of the position laid down : — such an 
examination] is to be made: — such is the remaiudert [required 
to supply the ellipsis in the aphorism]. 

b. [In the following aphorism] lie explains the assertion that 
he made* [in Aph. 2]. 



OigiiizM 0/ Google 



BOOK I, SECT10K 1. ? 

Dai notanob'ect *' When a mau ' B organs of sense are 

tTwueji^S rightly applied to something extant, that birth 
of knowledge [which then takes place] is Per- 
ceptiou, — [and this Perception is] wit the cause [of our recogni- 
sing Duty — see § 3 — ] because [the organs of sense arc adapted 
only to] the apprehension of what is [then and there] existent 
[ — which an act of Duty is not.] 

a. 'When rightly applied to something extant' &c, [That is 
to say] — when a man's organs of sense are 'rightly applied to', 
or brought into contact with, * something extant', i, c. some ob. 
ject [then and there] existing, what 'birth of knowledge', or of 
intellection, takes place, is [what we call] Perception : — and snch 
Perception is ' not the cause', i. e. not the producer, of a know- 
ledge of Duty: — that is to say — the organs of sense, which are 
the means of arriving at the truths of perception, do ml [of 
themselves] enable us to arrive at the truth in respect of Duty.f 

b. Of this [ — viz. that the senses are not the means of our 
discerning Duty — ] he mentions the reason [ — when he says — in 
} 4 — ] 'beccusc the apprehension of what is existent'; that is to 
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say— because, by means of tlie organs of sense there is the appre- 
hension of ' what is existent', i. e. of some tiling [then and there] 
present; — and since Duty [ — in the shape, suppose, of the per- 
formance of sacrifice — ] is no! present at the time of our knowing 
it [to he a Duty to perform the sacrifice, — ] it is not adapted to 
the organs of sense.* 

Not being <m object of »ts being disproved that the 

sense-perception,^ Duty is senses arc the cause thereof [i. e. of OUT 
/■rente from^suchpercep- discerning Duty — ] it is to he understood 
tion - as also disproved that Inference, or Ana- 

logy, or Conjecture [sec Wilson';* &'wkhyu KiU-ih: p. 21. — ] which 
owe their birth thereto—having their root in Perception — can 
be the cause thereof. Therefore it is a settled point that the 
characteristic of Duty [—or that whereby we are to recognise it— 
as declared in Aph. 2.—] is the instigationt [of the passage in 
scripture where some act is mentioned as being calculated to 
lead to such and such consequences] . 

The doubt whether the d. But then, an objector may urge,] 
evidence infsvovr of a Du- _« a ft er wor ds and meanings have pre- 

la may not be fallacious is . ,, L 

is that of the senses. scnted themselves, since the connection 

between the two is one devised by ma»— consisting, as it does, of 

the conventions which man has devised, — therefore, as sense 

knowledge wanders away from truth in respect of mother o' 
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uearl or the like [when it mistakes them for silver or the like], 
so since language, as it is dependent on man inasmuch as it has 
reference to the knowledge of a connection which was devised hy 
man, is liable to port company with veracity in matters of de- 
claration, the instigator*/ nature [of a passage which, being in 
words, is liable to be misunderstood,] cannot be the instrument 
of correct knowledge in respect of Duty":— well, this primd facte 
view of the matter having presented itself, he declares the esta- 
blished doctrine as follows.* 

( iA tai 4p*-". — Butthenaturalconnectionof aword 
fault does not af- with its sense is [tlie instrument of] the know- 
f stiXr7! d "'' e< ' f lod S c hereof, [i. e. of Duty], and the intimation 
[of Scripture which is] unerring though given in 
respect of something imperceptible. This [according to our opi- 
nion as well as that] of BadahXyana [the author of the Vedanta 
Aphorisms] is the evidence [by means of which we recognise Du- 
ty], for it has no respect [to any other evidence— such as that of 
sense] . 

a. 'Of a word,' — i. e. of an expression that is a constituent 
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part of the everlasting Veda ; — such as — " He that desireth Pa- 
radise should solemnise the Agnihoira sacrifice," ffcc* 

b. ' With its sense' — i. e. with the meaning whi'li is to be 
conveyed by this or thatt [word]. 

c. ' Connection'— in the shape of power\ [or of God's will that 
this or that word should convey this or that meaning] . 

d. 'Natural' — i. e. inherent, — in short, eternal.^ 

e. Thence [i. e. from the eternal connection of a word with its 
sense] is the knowledge ' thereof — i.e. of Duty. Herefi. e. in the 
word jndna] the affix lyiit conveys the force of the 'instrument', 

30 that the word signifies the instrument of knowledge or of 

right understanding.il 

/. But then [some one may ask] — " since it 
jLittlm^Mtej is notorious in the world that, after hearing 
0/ uen/Scan™ in the t no expression 'It[ — 0. g. a mountain — ] is 
fiery', — having seen, with the organ of sense, 
the fire [asserted to be, e. g., in the mountain], one then admits 
[—what one was not prepared to admit before subjecting the 
matter, ou some occasion or other, to the test of the senses] — 
that matter of testimony is [or may be] matter of right knowledge 

X 1 h|i**.m: 11 

§ sNirfjfa*: 1 fffl^i 1 finr mzn n 

n 1 1 1 ^ ^ ^1 
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[ — or, in other words, tlutt Testimony may be relied on, seeing 
that we have found it corroborated by the evidence of the sen- 
ses — ] ; since [wc say] what is conveyed by Wordi [or Testimo- 
ny] has need of other evidence, such as the senses, how can it be 
this to which we owe our right knowledge of Duty ?" — It is with 
an eye to this [anticipated objection] that he says, [in the Apho- 
rism, that the testimony is here the evidence] ( in respect of 
something imperceptible', meaning thereby [that Duty is] some- 
thing not to be apprehended by means of the senses or any other 
evidence* [apart from that specified in §2]. 

g. ' Intimation'*— i. e. declaration of a fact.t 

h. ' Unerring* — i. e. which is not seen to diverge therefrom! 
[i. e. from the fact]. 

i. 'For it has no respect' — i, e. because it has no reference to 
sense-perception, &c.$ 

j. 'This' — i. e. a sentence consisting of an injunction — is tbe 
evidence [on which rests our knowledge] of Duty; — such is the 
consentaneous opinion of bXoaiiayana.H The drift (of what we 

II The mention of the name of B.ioARAYAijA (or vyasa) in the Aphoriim 
goes to prove that jaimini's work, the parvca-mimdnsd, wai not antecedent 
in time to vyAsa the author of the uttara-mimdniri. Mr. Colebrooke'j ren- 
dering of the terms p&nmu and ultara by 'ptior' and 'later' (— aee Ejsaya. vol. 
1. pp. 227 and 295—) would seem to have led Dr. Hitter to mppoae that 
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have been arguing] is this. The sentence "The mountain is 
fiery", when employed by a, mnn who is defective [in some of his 
organs of sense], wanders away from the fact [—for the moun- 
tain may seem to such a one to be fiery when it really is not — ] ; 
therefore we require to make use of our senses to ascertain whe- 
ther credence is due [to the testimony of fallible man] but the 
injunction "He that desire th Paradise should solemnise the Ag- 
nihotra sacrifice" never at any time past present or future is lia- 
ble thus to wander from the truth ■ therefore is it, independently 
of any thing else, the clear evidence of a duty.* 



section n. 

On the Eternity o? Sound. 

The validity of *' W3S state '* ' n tne f° re going Aphorism 
Scripture implies the U^o. 5] that the connection between a word 
eternity of 8o*«d. ^ ^ ^ ia etemal ^ mi 

since this is dependent on the eternity of Sound [ — seeing that if 
Sound were not eternal, then words formed of sound could not 

jaimini's system was the earlier in point of time. He says, (at p. 3/6, vol. 
IV. ofhis History w J'tiilosnjiliv, Mon-ison'.. ivrsiim i "that "according to 
Colehrooke, the adherents of this schoul lmi v Lo ,li\ ^L ( l into ilm earlier and 
the later", — auil then ho goes on to speak of "' th<: riliU r ami jtcmiiiin Vedan- 
ta*':— hut in fa«t the terms 'prior' and 'later' refer to the divisions of the 

Veda which jaimini and vvasa rt'siii'flivt ly i-sjui 1, ilje Lit tor jonfiiiim; 

himself to the Vpttnishads, or theological sections, which stand last in order. 

* aw I Wrafetrawri w war ^t^toit 
it4w i ^ww. i trim =(1#wMh 
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be eternal, nor consequently tLe relation of such to their significa- 
tions — ], he, seeking to demonstrate this, seta forth, in the first 
place, the prim! facie view of the question in the shape of the 
opinion of those who assert that Sound is not eternal.* 

lira objection I, the A P h - G-Some say that it [vk.Sound] 
eternity of Sound, that it j a n product, for in the ease of it we see 
is apraduct. [ w liat constitutes it such]. 

a. ' Some say that it is a product, &c' : — ' Some' — i. e, the fol- 
lowers of the Ny:iya— say that Sound is a ' product',— i. e. some- 
thing not eternal ; 'for we see'— i. e. we see an t\ffart made; 'in the 
case of it'— i. e. in the c;ise of Sound ; and it is a rule without 
exception that that is not eternal which effort is concerned in 
[the existence of].t 

6. Moreover [the Naiyayikus contend that Sound is not eternal 
for the following reason]}. 

WWT?T II * II 

^ Second objection, that 7.— Because of its transit orin ess. 

fift i ^i^ firlTt Kfr^^x^^TiTr ^^fta*^ni%*ra 
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a. 'Because of its transitoriness'—i. e. because it is not per- 
manent ; — or in other words, because, beyond a moment, it is no 
longer perceived.* 

*. Moreovert [the Naiyfiyikas contend that Sound is not eter- 
nal for the following reason]. 

"^iifdsjs^i'aj ii 

Third objection, that Sound A P h - »— Because [we employ, when 
is stamped as factitious by speaking of Sound,] the expression ' nin- 
th wgitflanguagt. ,. , 
king. 

a. That is to say — because we treat it as something not eter- 
nal, inasmuch as we talk of making a sound, just as we talk of 
making a jar.% 

b. And for the following reason also, he mentions, they hold it 
to be not eternal.^ 

Fourth objection, that the *miTH ^PICRjTH II <~ I 

alleged eternity of Sound is 

incompatible with its unde- Aph. 9. — Prom its simultaneousness 
viable multeity. . 

m another person. 

a. [To complete the sentence] it is necessary to supply ' in 
another place', when we speak of ' another person' ; — so then, we 
observe ' simultaneousness', i. e. the fact of belonging to one and 
the same time, — ' in another being' — i. e. in the perception of 
[Sound by] another living creature occupying a different place. U 

t fam ii 

^TOrf II 
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b. The scope [of Che objection] is this, via., the unity of Sound 
will follow from the very same argument by which, for shortness, 
its eternity will be established [by the followers of the MivnSnsS, 
— supposing the argument to be admitted] ; and thus one [nu- 
merically single] thing would he simultaneously perceived by 
[and hence simultaneously in immediate contact — see Nyfiya 
Aphorisms, No. 4— with the sense-organs of] those both near 
and far ; — and this could not be if it were [numerically] one and 
eternal; — therefore [the Naiyayikas conclude] Sound is not eter- 
nal and it is plural.* 

C. And for the following reason too [according to the Naiyayi- 
kas] it is so [ — that Sound is not eternal — ], so the author men- 
tions itt : — 

W that *™& 4* W-And [the Naiyayikas infer 

ore liable to grammatical that Sound is not eternal, from the ob- 
Mjfecfton. servation] of the original and altered 

forms [of sounds], 

a. What is meant is this, — because it holds universally that 
that is not eternal the previous condition of which undergoes a 
change; and in the example dadkyatra [i. c. 'milk— here'] 

*«nrtj^ ^m#*dj f*m$ i vnx 
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where tlic original form was dadhi atra, there is a change in the 
shape of the letter y in the room of the original letter %.* 

C^iSu'Z^ir* A P k - 11— And, by a multitude of 
makers, there is an augmentation of it. 

o. For this reason too, it [riz. Sound] is not eternal, that 'an. 
augmentation', i. c. an increase, 'of it', i. e. of Sound, is observed 
[to be caused], ' by a multitude of makers', i. e. by the nume- 
rousness of those who make it. On the other hand, if you as- 
sume that human effort is [not the maker hut only] the manifester 
of Sound, [ — as a lamp is not the maker of a jar but the mani- 
fester of it — making cognizable the jar which previously existed 
unperceived — then ive reply, that,] what is manifested is not seen 
to bo made greater e.\ t'ii by » thousand imimfetei's, as a jar is 
not made larger by a thousand lamps, [and Sound is made 
greater by a multitude], therefore [say 1 ho Naiyayikas] the al- 
ternative supposition of ' m;0)ii'i;sl;atiou' [instead of production] 
will not answer : — such is the import.f 

t ^Ih^t i i w t TF%m i eft: i 

wri ar^^^'UJlf^ afa^f sffT I *T*TT 
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b. The several objections thus alleged 
against the ' manifestation' view [of 
Sound's coining to be perceived], he 
proceeds to refute in their order.* 

rT? #W It \ ^ H 

Apk. 12. — But alike [according to both opini- 

H ™{iZ b rK Par ' ons— ttat of ihese ° b j ectors ^ of ourselves] 
is the perception thereof — [both agreeing that 
this is only for a moment, whatever difference of opinion there 
may be as to Sound itselPs being so.] 

a. ' But alike &c.' There requires to be supplied [to complete 
the aphorism] ' for a moment' and ' according to both opinions.' 
According to both opinions, — i. e. according to the opinion that 
it is produced and the opinion that it is manifested, — ' alike,' i, e. 
without dispute, ' the perception,' i. e. sensation of Sound, is for 
a moment, i. e. only for a moment.t 

b. Though [so far as this point is concerned] they are alike, 
yet which of the views is the best ? To this question the reply is 
that the ' manifestation' view is the proper one ; so he proceeds 
to say as follows.f 



The refalaliott of these objec- 
tions™ undertaken. 
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Apk, 13.— Of this [Sound] while it really 
"Zt S Z *tS^T exisU ' the non-perception at another time 
[than that when the sound is perceived] 
arises from the non-arrival of the manifester at tlte object. 

a. 'Of this while it really exists' &c. ' While it really exists,' 
— i. e. which is at all times extant [whether perceived or not] 
'at another time,' i. e. at a time before or after ; 'the non-per- 
ception/ i. e. the absence of perception, [arises] from non-arrival 
of the efficient manifester at ' the object,' i. e. at the Sound* 

b. The import is as follows. Sound is eternal, [as we are con- 
strained to admit] by force of the recognition that ' This is that 
same letter K' [ — viz. the same Sound that I heard yesterday or 
fifty years ago — , and 1 recognise it as I might recognise a peak 
of the perennial Himalaya which I do not suppose to cease to 
exist when I turn away my eyes from it — ], and in virtue of the 
law qfparsimont/f [one of the fundamental laws of philosophizing 
acknowledged by philosophers both of the East and of the West, 
and implying that we must never assume more causes of a given 
effect than are sufficient to account for it}]. 

t la opposition to the Miminsakas, (lie Naiyavikna contend that the form 
of expression 'This is that same letter K.' in pounded merely on the fact that 
the things referred to are of the same iimf,— just as is the case with the ex- 
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c. The conjunctions and disjunctions 
What prwen/s in biing r_ or undulations — 1 of the air issuing 
aitunyj perctived. 

from tlie mouth [of him who speaks or 
fihoutB] remove the still air* which was the obstacle to the per- 
ception of Sound, and thence it becomes perceptible : — such is 
the reply to the objection [recorded in Aph. 7] of its ' transitori- 

d. He next replies to the objection [recorded in Aph, 8] that 
we use the expression 'making' [in regard to Sound].} 

Aph. 14 — This [expression 'making'] 

When ice sow ire ' mate' a r , -, , . 

sou*/, im ought to rntan that means [merely] employing. 

employ a sound. ^ ^ regard to Sound, when, we 

speak of 'making,' the word 'making 1 means, or imports, 'em- 
ploying,' i. e. uttering.^ 



|irc-<i(m - IL: lias taken the same medicine that I did/ See the Siddhdata 
Bluktdneli p. 10.1. Compare also the remarks of Whately on the ambiguity 
of the word ' Same,' quoted at p. 39 of our ' Introduction to the Inductive 
Philosophy.' 

* Europeans hold that Sound is due to vibration. Jaimini admits that it is 
nut iierivivcj whi-ii tlu'ri- is nu vibrntiun; hut he argues that the absence of 
vibration, or the stillness of the air, is what prevent* us from perceiving the 
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h. He next replies to the objection [recorded in Aph. 9] that 
Sound is heard simultaneously by different individuals,* 

At one sun ii seen by ma- Aph. 15. — The simultancousncss is OS 
ny men, so is <mt sound heard. in t ]j e 0 f the HUH. 

a. 'As in the case of the sun :' — that is to say, — as the Sun, 
which is but one, is seen simultaneously by those stationed in 
different places, so, like the sun, Sound is a great object, not a 
minute onef [such as cannot come at once under the inspection 
of persons at any distance from one another.] 

b. He neit replies to the objection [recorded in Aph. 10] re- 
specting the original and altered forms of sounds.f 

Letters an exchanged, not Aph. 1G.— This [via. the letter y—re- 
ir™<™i(d. f erre a to m jpfa 10.— when it comes in 

the room of the letter t] is another letter, not a modification [of 
that whose place it takes]. 

a. • Another letter* &c,. That is to say,— in the room of the 
letter * is another letter — another sound — a different sound in 
short. It is not a modification of the letter i as a mat is a modi- 
fication of the straws [out of which it is formed]. If it were so, 
then, as the maker of a mat is under the necessity of providing 
himself with straw, the man that employs the letter y would be 
under the necessity of taking the letter i§ [to make the y out 

M<H W »TOT * lRf*H-4Kl*t.^T =T TffT HH: It 
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of; — which is- not the case, for one enn use the letter y without 
any reference to the letter i ]. 

b. He next replies to the objection [recorded in Aph. 11] that 
there is an augmentation* [of the sound when the makers of it 
are numerous]. 

ITfsft: TO I \-s I 

Increase wise not in- Aph' 17.^ — -It is the increase of noise [not 
crease of Sound. 0 f SO und ] that is [in that case] augmented. 

a. ' It is of noise,' &c. It is an error to say [as in Aph. 11] 
that it is an increase of sound that is ' augmented' — i. e. rendered 
greatcr.f 

b. 'Increase of noise.' Prom many heaters of drums, or pro- 
nouncers of articulate sounds, it is recognised [by the hearers] 
that 'There is a great sound.' In such a case it is impossible, 
according to the opinion of our opponents [the Naiyayikas] to 
say that portions of Sound, being produced by each of the men 
[concerned in the making of the noise], produce a great bulk of 
Sound, like a bulk of cotton [formed out of portions of cotton 
aggregated], because Sound, according to these opponents, inas- 
much as it is a quality, h as no parts % [ or portions]. 

fsra*n ii 
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c. Tlicreforc, — as there is no arriving [at an explanation otlicr- 
Tfise], — when the conjunctions and disjunctions [occasioned 
hy the vibration of the air] take place continually without inter- 
mission, arriving from all quarters at the entrance to the hollow 
of the ear, it [the Sound] seems to be great, and to be made up 
of parts. What is meant [in Aph. 17] by 'noise' is these con- 
junctions and disjunctions, and it is just of these that an aug- 
mentation takes place* [when a multitude of persons is engaged 
in rendering Sound manifest]. 

d. Having thus removed the objections offered by others, he 
proceeds to state what will establish his own theory .f 

Sound rfmrai, ehe it A P k - 18.— But it must be eternal, because 
would not avail for its exhibition is [available — which it else 
communication. ^ oe _ ]for the a]tke of 

^IflW! WTW TT^T Ph^-H - 
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a, ' Eternal'— i. c. sound must be eternal. Its ' exhibition' — 
i. e. its utterance — [here denoted by the term] darsana [from 
drit 'to see'} because Sound is perceived or becomes manifest 
thereby [i. e. by means of utterance] . ' Because for the sake of 
another' — i. e. because it is [available] to the end that another 
may understand one's meaning. If it were not eternal, then, as 
it would not continue till the hearer had understood our mean- 
ing [ — the perceived sound ceasing on the instant that it reaches 
the ear — ], the understanding [of ivliat was uttered] would not 
take place because of the absence of the cause : — such is tlie im- 
port.* [The understanding of what is uttered must follow—at 
however short an interval — the perception of the sound uttered ; 
and if the sound uttered perish on the hearing, then, being no 
longer in existence, it cannot be the cause of any thing. If, on 
the other hand, it continue to exist, for any period however 
short, after ceasing to be perceived, — it is impossible to assign 
any other instant at which there is any evidence of the discon- 
tinuance of its existence, — whence its eternity is inferred.] 

b. Moreoverf [as Sound is prospectively eternal, so was it au- 
tecedently— for] : — 

^ ■ Aph, 19. — [Sound is proved to be 
r^sM^Zo^i/recT^a' eternal] by there being everywhere 
sound,vihich can ^'^'^ orl! aimultaneoumess [intherccognition 
of it by ever so many hearers], 

* f*[7S 'fcfrT Wrf^rUWTftl 
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a. ' Every where — say in the word go, simply, [ — a single 
example of a word here sufficing as the representative of any or 
every word—]. 'By there being simultaneousness' — i. e. be- 
cause there arises simultaneously [in the minds of a hundred or 
more persons, on hearing the word go — "a cow"] — a correct 
recognition. That " This [letter G, of the word go,~\ is that same 
letter G [that I have heard on an indefinite number of former 
occasions,]" is the recognition, simultaneously, of many persons ; 
and a multitude of persona do not simuHaneonsly fall into an 
error [ — this being as unlikely as it is that a hundred arrows 
discharged simultaneously by a hundred archers should all by 
mistake hit the same object — ] ; such is the import.* 

fi. When the word go " cow" has been pronounced ten times, 
one says " The word go has been pronounced ten times" but not 
" Ten words of the form go have been pronounced ■" and he 
ne.vt declares that Sound ia proved to be eternal by this fact also.f 

^WOTTSTfill ° II 

Souad is eternal, because each Aph. 20. — [Sound is proved to ha 

,v.:,i.,' r ,r.. I c c ■iflsi r/tfr.- , 

eat from Use!/ repealed. eternal] by the absence of Number. 

a. ' Of Number :'— i. c. because Number [which belongs to 
that which, being transitory, is succeeded by another of the same 
kind,] does not belong to Sound [ — for the word go, heard ten 

fam frm^ ii 
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times over, is just the same word go, — as remarked under Aph. 
19. b,~] This is plain.* 

b. And for the following reason too it is eternal, as he 
states :f — 



Swnd h eternal because Aph. 21. [Sound is proved to be eternal] 
tndiscerpuble. by there being no ground for anticipation 
[of its destruction] ■ 

a. That is to say, because we do not know any cause that 
should destroy Sound, To explain: — as, on the mere inspection 
of a web, for instance, one feels certain that — "This web was 
produced by tin; conjunction of threads, and it will be destroyed 
by the destruction of the conjunction of the threads," — so, from 
our having no such certainly as to any cause that should lead to 
the destruction of Sound, vre conclude (hat it is eternalj [—on 
the same principle that the immortality of the Soul lias been 
nrgucd from its indiscerptibility]. 

h. But then [ — some one may say — ] " Sound is a modifica- 
tion of the air, since [ — aa you admit under Aph. 17. — ] it 

t cm sft fim %.«\v% it 
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arises from the conjunctions thereof [with the organ of hear- 
ing] ; — and so too the Sikshd [—-that appendage to the Vcdaa 
which treats of pronunciation — ] tells us 'Air arrives at the state 
of being Sound f — and thus being a product of Air, it is not 
eternal." This doubt having presented itself, he declares* as 
follows : — 



[by the organ of Hearing] of any object appropriate to it. 

a. ' Appropriate to it ;' — i.e. an object of the sensation that 
arises from the organ of Hearing — viz., Sound : — * because there 
would be no perception;' — i. c. by reason of our finding the 
absence of any perception ; — because modifications of the Air 
arc not what the organ of Hearing takes cognizance of, — 
Sound not being something tangible [as the Air is held by 
the Naiyayikns to be, while Sound they admit has an altoge- 
ther different substratum, — viz., the Ether — ] ; such is the im- 
port, t 



* 5 r*r 413ft <hi<: 1 d^Vt«$Hi VMiWTii 1 
rT^r^ fSrsn ^rpnj'JsrR ^fnfiifa «ci*rsf*«f^T?'- 

f^rq ^rqTWl^TtJn^ II 
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ir, because not lan- 



Aph. 22. — And ]the ease is not as the 
doubter under Aph. 21.6. suggests], because 
[if it were so] there would be no perception 
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SomdU eternal, for thU A P h - 23-— And [Sound is proved to be 
is implied in Scripture. eternal] by our seeing a proof, [of this, in 
a test of the Scripture which will he cited in the commen- 
tary here following] . 

a. That is to say; — because we see a proof that language is 
eternal, in the following text — vis., " By language, that alters 
not, eternal,"* &c. 

6. And the truth is, that, although this declaration [ — viz. the 
text just quoted—] was intended for another purpose [than to 
prove the eternity of Sound], still it does declare, incidentally, 
the eternity of language, and therefore Sound [without which it 
is impossible that language should be eternal] is eternal.t 

c. Here ends the topic of Sonnd.J 



SECTION III. 
Oh the nature of Sentences, &c. 
d. Though thus Sound is eternal, as also the connection be- 
tween Sound aud sense, still, that an instigation in the shape 
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of a sentence is no proof of any thing's being a duty, he states 
[on behalf of an opponent, and therefore] ironically as fol- 
lows:* — 



meanings — ] be factitious, — I jccausn tlio cause of [the knowledge 
of] the meaning [of the whole sentence} is not this [knowledge 
of the meanings of separate words]. 

a. 'This being by nature:'— i. e., the fact that knowledge of 
the meanings of words is natural [and "in short eternal" — see 
Aph. 5. d. — ] being granted; — still the connections between 
sentences and the meanings of the sentences arc 'factitious/ — i. 
e. are devised by man; 1 iccau-n of its buing ' not. Unit, — i. e. 
[because of its being] something different from the knowledge 
of the meanings of the words, that is the 'cause,' or producer, 
thereof,— viz. 'of the meaning,' i. c. — of the knowledge of the 
meaning of the scntencc.t 

b. For [ — to explain — ], the senso of a sentence is not barely 
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tho [aggregate of the- separate] senses of its words. There is 
[ — we will admit — ] a connection between a word and its sense 
[ — a connection, as remarked under Aph, 5. c, in the shape of 
poirrr, or of God'.-; will that this or that word Khnnki convey this 
or that meaning— ]; but it is not the fact that the connection 
between a collection of words in the shape of a sentence, and the 
sense of that sentence, is in like manner that of power [ — or of 
God's having pre-arranged that such and such groopes of words 
should convey such and such a sense] ; but the connection is 
quite a different one, and it is devised by man, and is artificial : 
— how then can such be our evidence for [ — or the cause of an 
absolutely correct knowledge of] Dnty? Such is the import of 
the aphorism conveying the prima facie view.* 

c. lie now declares the established vicw.f 

rljprret f^Tp^f W*siT3T £W rtRfa-rl- 
WT*t II * II 

Aph. 25. — [In each injunction of Scripture 
A "saUmce. * there is seen] the mention, along with a verb, 
of those [words] that are in it, because it is 
this [via., the knowledge of the sense of the words—] that is 
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the producer of [the knowledge of] the meaning [of the sen- 
tence]. 

a. ' Of those that are in it' ; — i. c. of those several words that 
arc r\t;iist in these ^cuieiiCM] ; 'aloiijj iviUi what signifies 
action 1 , — i. c, along with a term that expresses power [ — in 
other words, along with a verh — ]; 'the mention', i. e. the 
reading [or the employment] is observed, in [the texts which 
enjoin] the Agnihotra sacrifice, Sec. Hence the knowledge of 
the sense of a aentence — [knowledge] which we had not be- 
fore [hearing or reading it] — comes only from a collection of 
words which involves a verb .—'because it is this that is the 
producer", — i. c. because of the fact that 'this'— viz. the know- 
ledge of the meaning of the words, is the producer', or cause, 
thereof.* 

b. To explain: — In the injunction " He that desireth Paradise 
should celebrate the Agmhotra sacrifice" [sec Aph. 5. j.], the 
knowledge of the meaning of the sentence — viz., that it is by the 
sacrifice called the Agnilmlra that one may secure Paradise, — 
does not take place unless there be present the meaning of the 
words [ — viz., the words Agmhotra and Paradise — ] ; but the 
knowledge of the meaning of the sentence just consists in the 
knowledge of the mutual relation, consistently, of the meanings 

Tjf^nf^n t% w% \ www. i to* 1 fa?^ i 
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that arise before us from the words:* — [so that if it ba agreed 
that the meaning of the separate words is not dependent on 
man's contrivance, so neither is that of sentences formed ont of 
such words; — and such additional difficulties as may seem to 
grow out of this view will he grappled with in the sequel]. 



Aph. 26. — Since, in [the secu- 

As in secular matters, so in Scrip- , , „- ., , , ., 

t,rt,the formation of sentences not k» language of] the world, there 
capricious. ; 3 a regular order, — [so in the 

Veda also] let there take place the employment [of language 
according to a fixed system to he learned through traditional 
instruction]. 

a. ' In the world' ; — i. c. in secular speech ;— having discern- 
ed what is meant by the word, — or, with a previous knowledge 
of what is meant by the word — , ' since there is a regular order' 
i. c. since there is an employment [of words according to a fixed 
system, — men not devising phrases capriciously — so] in the Veda 
also, let there he — founded on kuov.-ledgc derived from the tra- 
ditional instruction of teachers, — the 'occurrence' — i. c. the tak- 
ing place — of an employ illicit ol' kngungii j necorrting to a fixed 
system] .t 

JT^rTTT *RfH M^rgMft)rtl-rm^WT ^ibrph 
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Again he [the author] ironically states that this [the Veda] is 
no authority in regard to duty, Because [forsooth] it is not 
eternal, and it has been made by men, and men arc liable to 
err.* 

3yif ^ *tfit+« wot: II * ^ II 

Object™ to the eternity of the Veda* 4ph. 27.— And the Vedas 
that they contain the Homes of men. some declare to he something 

recent, [because] there are the names of men [in it], 

a. 'The Veda,' fee. : — i. e. since there are the names Kttfhaka, 
and Kauma, fee, therefore it is ' recent' — a matter of now — that 
is to say having had a beginning. 'The Veda' — i. e. the scrip- 
tures. ' Some' — i. e. the followers of the Nyiiya. These [fol- 
lowers of the Isyiim] have asserted this, — such is the remainder)- 
[which requires lu lie supplied in order to complete the Apho- 
Am). 

tro^^lfefri ^RTf^rfa It 
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b. And for the following reason also [ — if we are to . listen to 
such objectors as the NaiyfLyihas — ] it [the Veda] is uu-eternal 
—us the author [ironically] states.* 

Aph. 28.— Because of our see- 

Objtetim to the eteraili/ of the Vl- , r . 

das that they wake mentmn of persons ingun-eternal persons [mention- 
ed must antecedently have been bom. gd ^ ^ Vedas]. 

a. ' Un-eternal,' Sec. Because, in such scriptures as " Babara, 
the son of Prahani, desired," — " Kusurubinda, the son of Udda- 
laki, desired," — we see mention of ( un-eternal persons/ i. e. of 
persons to whom belonged birth and death; and these sentences 
did not exist before the birth of these persons; so that the un- 
etemitj and the human origin [of the Veda] is established by 
the fact that it had a beginning.! 

a. The author now mentions the established tenet in regard to 
this.J 

^V^TT^TT^f^r It II 

Aph. 29. — But there has been declared 
VW*«-'™w(e3f [^ady] the priority of Sound [to any point 
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a. ' But there has been declared/ &c. To supply the ellipsis, — 
the priority [to any point in time], i. e. the eternity, of Sound has 
been established. The eternity of Sound being established, the 
eternity of the Veda also is declared iu the aphorism :— -such is 
the meaning.* 

^T*?IT W5RT?1 9 ^ ° II 

Aph. 30. — The name [ — derived from that 

How seefionj of the , , . , „. ,,, 

Vedas come lobe nam- of some mortal — was given, to this or that 

td after mortals. section of the Veda,] because of his reading it. 

a. ' The name,' — i. e. the name of " the Kdjkaka section," [see 
Aph. 27. a.], or the like, is suitable ' because of his reading" or 
studying it, — the ' Kdjkaka section' being that which was per- 
used by KA?HA-t 

HTJT ^fifBtWW, II ^\ II 

Aph. 31. — But the terms in the text [which 
What seem to be see m to be names of men] are common [to 
FiYa* bd/™W™o« "h. other objects, and do not there designate 
men]. 

Although there is the name " Bahara" or " Pravahini" [in 
the Veda, — see Aph. 28. a.], yet the teit — the word ' Prfivaham' 
or the like — is ' common' — , i. e. is expressive also of some other 

* -3ffiftf?T i *$*h# 'Pi'rtid 1 =?Tfy?t Tnf*rf?r 
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thhig [than it may appear at first sight to denote]. For exam- 
ple — [in the word Pruvakani — ] the prefix pra implies ' esce"ss,' — 
the word vah signifies ' motion,' — the final t represents the agent j 
and thus the word signifies the Wind which moves very fast ; and 
this is without beginning ; and [moreover] the word " Bahara" is 
a word imitative of the sound of the Wind, — so that there is not 
even a smell of inconsistency.* 

Objection that Ike ^ Ut tnen ^ 0W Can ** De i" 3 *™ 11161118 ! i Q 

Vedas contain possa- producing right knowledge in regard to Du- 
jtm of sheer nonsense. t ^ „ nen tne y e da contains such incoherent 
prattle as the following — ; viz. "Jaradgava, in cloth slippers, 
standing at the door, is singing benedictions : — of him, a Br&h- 
man-woman, desirous of a son, enquires, — ' 0 Sir ! — what is the 
meaning of this [which I hear you declaring] about intercourse 
on days of fastingf ?" — or the following; — viz. "The cows also 
attend this sacrifice" — ? To this he replies as foilowsj : — 



* 2Rjfq sranc: m^farfrmfo ^frr. urar 

iteref ^wpw i =^»tsj«^ Tf?n i ssrrc: 3rm i 
<i^t^('f^ti J )rtji^*i: i ^rgtR^TTtf^: i ^art Tfr ^ 

t Or. ncRinlirif; til jiiintLur n ■ : l 1 1 i : I : - . " Wliul is Ifii' i:;cil:i>ii> of JJurlii' as r.'- 
gards the goddiaa V<n& i>" 
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fiK^T ft ft 3 HI*. WT<T ^UI^JH^IH II ^ II 

Aph. 32. — It [ — the expression 
i'^/oBm'!*™ just charged with being incoherent — ] 
may hare an application to the action, 
through its really standing in relation 
to the action [which it serves suggestively tu inculcate as a duty]. 

a. ' To the action,' &c. : — that is to say ; — even such an expres- 
sion as "The cows also attend this sacrifice" [Aph. 81. 4.],— 
'through its standing in relation' — i. e. through its really involv- 
ing a mutual reference to — ' the action' — i. e. the passage enjoin- 
ing some action, — has 'an application' — viz. through the praise* 
[which it suggests as attending the performance of the action], 

i. The import of the argument is this, viz. — Did the very brutes 
— the cows — engage in the sacrifice, or ought wise men to engage 
in its performance ? — the hinting of the doubt serves to com- 
mend!' [that duty which even Lliin^s si!iiseli>s would engage in 
if men neglected it ; — as we say, "The very stones would cry 
out" if men were to keep silence when under an imperative obli- 
gation to speak out]. 

c. So much for the first section of the first Book of the com- 
mentary on the Aphorisms of Jaimini.f 

*rfcr i sir i v^for I ^R«Hiftft3tT: n 
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